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The Citizen’s Interest in Education 


MRS. ROSCOE ANDERSON* 


" WOULD be presumptuous for me, a lay per- 
son, to attempt to discuss educational theories 
with this distinguished group of teachers. I am 
not qualified to do it. Nor am I qualified to dis- 
cuss the citizen’s interest in education generally. 
Therefore, I shall narrow my subject to the citi- 
zen’s interest in education as interpreted by the 
League of Women Voters. 

Yesterday I attended the National Conference 
of the Lay Friends of Education sponsored by 
the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association. I am very grateful 
to the National Education Association for this 
bringing together of lay and professional friends 
of education, for I realized at this meeting, as I 
never had before, what great potential good rests 
in closer association of these two groups. 

It would perhaps be a truism to say to this 
group that the mainstay of our democracy is free 
public education of the child. With us this is a 
deeply rooted tradition. It is based not on the 

» theory that the state has an obligation to the 
thild or to the parent but on the belief that 
education provides a safeguard, an insurance for 
our democratic form of government. During the 
depression the need of adults for education 
Which will prepare them to meet their economic, 
social and civic responsibilities has been more 

 tvident than ever before. So, too, there seems to 
have been a more general recognition of the re- 
sponsibility of government to provide educa- 


*This address was made at the Pi Lambda Theta 
banquet in St. Louis, February 25, 1936. 


cational opportunities for adults as well as for 
children as a means of correcting some of the 
social ills thought by many until recently to be 
inherent in our form of government. 

The League of Women Voters is in itself an 
experiment in adult education. In the words of 
Miss Sherwin, for ten years president of the 
National League of Women Voters, “The League 
is an experiment in political education to promote 
the participation of women in government.” 
Its purpose is to increase the number of respon- 
sible citizens. In forwarding this purpose we 
chose as a basis for our program not the whole 
field of government but certain limited fields in 
which women have an especial interest and some 
background of experience. And although we 
have for some years had in our program, or pro- 
gram of work, as we chose to call it, sections on 
Child Welfare, Economic Welfare, Government 
and Its Operation, Legal Status of Women, In- 
ternational Codperation, and Education, we are 
concerned only with those problems in these 
fields which are or can be affected by govern- 
ment action. 

The purpose of our Department of Govern- 
ment and Education is “to emphasize the respon- 
sibility which rests upon the voter to secure and 
maintain high standards of education through 
sound systems of administration.” We are not, 
as a League, concerned with the professional 
fields of education. Curriculum, methods of 
teaching, and educational practices generally 
should, we think, be left to the professional edu- 
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cator. We have at times been sorely tempted to 
enter this field when we have seen the neglect 
of the teaching of government itself and have 
known that in many schools and sections even 
the mention of current governmental theories 
and philosophies is taboo. 

Perhaps I can most easily give you an idea of 
the League’s interest in what government is and 
is not doing about education by telling you just 
what our program is. In the program which will 
be proposed for adoption at our next national 
convention in April there is suggested concen- 
tration and emphasis on three educational prob- 
lems: 


Qualified personnel in government service 

Sufficient and scientifically apportioned public 
funds for public education 

Larger units for school taxation and adminis- 
tration 


This emphasis is suggested, of course, not by 
the national chairman of the education depart- 
ment but by the state leagues themselves, as a 
result of their interest in these problems in their 
own states. 

The first item, “qualified personnel in govern- 
ment service,” applies to every other part of the 
League program as well as to the education de- 
partment. While perhaps the greatest advance 
in any branch of public personnel management 
has been in the school systems, there is still much 
room for improvement. We are interested specif- 
ically in such questions as higher standards for 
teacher certification and better teacher tenure 
and teacher retirement laws and practices. The 
question of school finance is, of course, impor- 
tant to everyone interested in the public schools. 
Practically every state League of Women Voters 
in the country has been studying its own school 
finance problems, and many of them have sup- 
ported legislative measures providing for more 
adequate financing and better methods of fi- 
nancing the schools. “Larger units for school 
taxation and administration” has for years been 
part of the League program. With the general 
realization of the need of getting a dollar’s worth 
of education for every dollar spent for schools, 
there seems to be new hope in the League for 
some advance toward meeting this problem and, 


therefore, the leagues are working on it with 
renewed energy. 

Toward compulsory education for all children, 
education available to adults, free textbooks, 
wider use of the school plant for community 
purposes, and adequate appropriations for fed. 
eral and state offices of education, the leagues 
assume a continuing responsibility to support 
when support is needed. 

The League promotes its program through 
study and action. Last year there were over 450 
study group meetings held in the Department of 
Government and Education alone. In most cases 
this meant real study by the group members 
themselves, in a series of from three to ten meet- 
ings. It did not mean meeting to listen to an 
expert speak on the particular problem which 
the group had chosen to consider. Experts served 
as advisers and as speakers at general League 
meetings at which the findings of the study 
groups were presented and discussed. But in the 
study groups League members were encouraged 
to do their own fact finding, to lead their own 
discussion. Study frequently leads in the League 
to political action. 

Adult education is still in the trial and error 
stage. Leagues of Women Voters have devised 
interesting and rather ingenuous methods of en- 
gaging the interest and activity of many League 
members. Simple projects are designed to popu- 
larize subjects already undertaken for support. 
Contests on the charting of school personnel in 
school districts and counties have been promoted, 
“know your school district” studies made. Last 
year seven large city leagues made surveys of 
their city school systems. Their findings were 
compiled, sent to all leagues throughout the 
country, and served as the basis of similar sut- 
veys made by many local leagues. As a result of 
this the National League was requested by a 
political science professor of one of our large 
universities to assist him in making a survey of 
the relations existing between schools and cities 
in the largest cities in the country. This study 
called for a good deal of fact finding but also 
for opinion which would be of value only if 
given by interested, intelligent citizens. Thitty- 
five city leagues have not completed this study. 

You might be interested in a project under- 
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taken by the League of Women Voters of Illi- 
nois. This League had for years been concerned 
about the many wasteful overlapping school dis- 
tricts in Illinois. Small groups had made intensive 
studies of the situation, and the League had de- 
cided that perhaps the most important school 
problem in Illinois was to secure larger school 
districts for taxation and administration. But 
progress toward this goal was slow. The state 
chairman devised a scheme for popularizing the 
issue. Leagues in many counties invited mem- 
bers to Quilting Bees. When the guests arrived 
for tea they were supplied by the hostess with 
scraps for the quilt and with patterns cut to 
conform in shape and size to the school districts 
in the county. The patches were cut and sewed 
together. In the center of each patch was written 
the tax rate of the district. This graphic presen- 
tation of the school district situation probably 
did more in interesting some League members 
in the problem than any amount of academic 
study might have done. The small groups which 
had made careful studies supplied the most per- 
tinent facts to the larger groups. The quilts were 
exhibited at state fairs and many public meetings. 

This rather sketchy review will give you an 
idea of some of the methods used by the League. 
In addition, all the usual methods of creating 
public opinion uch as public meetings, forums, 
radio talks, institutes, skits, state and regional 
program conferences are applied. 

Years ago the League of Women Voters found 
it necessary to improvise tools with which to 
work, It set up, on a very modest scale, its own 
publishing department. This has grown until 
now almost every major item on the League 
program is underwritten by a League pamphlet. 
Other publications are available to League mem- 
bers, and extensive use is made of them, par- 
ticularly those of government offices, as Miss 
Goodykoontz can testify. But frequently these 
publications are too technical and too exhaustive 
to serve the purposes of the average League 
member. League publications are generally brief, 
simple, and clear, and carry within their covers 
outlines for study and bibliographies on the sub- 
ject treated. Here are some of the publications of 
the Department of Government and Education: 

Explanation of the Program of Work. (Prepa- 


ration of this simple explanation of each pro- 
gram item is the first obligation of the program 
department chairman.) 

State Aid to Education 

Question Outline on Rural Schools 

Large City School Systems 

The Public Library as a Government Service 

Better Personnel in Government Service 

School Finance and School Districts 
Nearly ail League pamphlets are written by 
League members or members of the staff and are 
carefully adapted to the needs of state and local 
leagues. Some state leagues also publish pam- 
phlets, but most of them adapt the national 
material to their own use, and in addition supply 
local leagues with mimeographed material in the 
form of news and information sheets and letters. 

As I have said, we hope in the League that 
study will lead to action. Sometimes this means 
merely conferring with public officials, some- 
times arousing public opinion, sometimes legis- 
lation. The nation-wide public opinion making 
campaign for qualified personnel in government 
service in which the League is now engaged was 
undertaken after years of effort to secure ade- 
quate laws and properly organized government 
services, only to find that these laws and services, 
administered by untrained government servants, 
were not worth the effort required to secure them. 

Last year twenty-four state Leagues of Women 
Voters supported or opposed seventy-three edu- 
cational measures. On forty-eight of these meas- 
ures the League was successful. Other organiza- 
tions and individuals, of course, contributed to 
the success, but even so, a 65 per cent is gratify- 
ingly high. These measures were on school fi- 
nance, school districting, boards of education, 
teachers tenure and retirement, oaths of alle- 
giance, married women teachers, and other 
subjects. The League places as great value on the 
contacts with governmental processes made by 
League members in legislative and other activity 
as upon the actual attaining of the objective 
sought. 

Now in closing I should like to make a plea 
to you, not as individual teachers, but as teachers 
distinguished in your own fields, and in a posi- 
tion to influence other teachers, for closer codp- 
eration between teachers and the League of 
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Women Voters and similar organizations. In 
the League of Women Voters which I know best, 
there are comparatively few teachers. No doubt 
this is due in part of the inconvenience of the 
meeting hours, and to the fact that the teacher 
is surfeited with study and devotes her leisure 
hours to other things. But I believe it is due 
chiefly to the fact that although the League is 
an educational organization, and although many 
college women who majored in political science 
and who are members of the League claim they 
have gained more real education in the govern- 
ment through a year’s work in the League than 
through two in college, the League is still classed 
by many people as a political organization. And 
it is political in the sense that its purpose is 
political education. In many communities, it is 
still not safe for teachers to engage in political 
activity. Why should this be so? Lawyers receive 
nothing but praise for their efforts to improve 
the status of their own profession and for pro- 
moting through political activity better systems 
of justice. Doctors, too, are commended for tak- 
ing part in political action toward the betterment 
of their own profession, and toward improving 
the health services of their communities. But let 
a teacher become conspicuous in political activity 
for the promotion of education, and she is ac- 
cused of meddling in politics. Even groups of 
teachers whose sole interest is the improvement 
of the schools and of the status of their profes- 
sion, when they seek action through public or 
political channels, are frequently branded as 
self-seekers. 

Whether we like to believe it or not, our 
public school system is controlled in a large 
measure by political action. School age, school 
terms, teacher qualifications, school finance, 
school districting, and so on, are matters for 





legislation. Who has a better right to active in. 
terest in this particular field than the teacher? 
Can she not be a sound teacher and a good citizen 
at the same time? I believe we will hear Jess 
about “‘keeping the schools out of politics’ when 
most of us become politically minded in the best 
sense and use our citizenship in the interest of 
the schools. 

Believing this, I think the teacher and the 
League of Women Voters are suffering a mutual 
loss through lack of closer association. The 
League of Women Voters should have the benefit 
of the practical intimate knowledge of the 
schools and of the workings of their legitimate 
political machinery which the teacher has. The 
teacher should have the spur and courage for 
political activity, and the training to exercise her 
political rights to the fullest, which although 
difficult to acquire independently, is easily gained 
through association with a group such as the 
League of Women Voters. This is not a plea for 
membership in the League of Women Voters. 
It is an appeal for a better understanding of its 
purposes by a group whose interest, sympathy, 
and understanding we prize very highly. 

I think women are natural educators. They 
have attained high place in the academic field, 
but they are conspicuous by their absence in the 
political councils which determine in a large 
measure the fate of the schools. That place too 
is open to women, but it will not be offered to 
them. They will have to take it. 


Eprtor’s Note: Mrs. Anderson is a valued member 
of the League of Women Voters. She is its national 
chairman of Government and Education. The editor, 
who is an officer of one of the largest local Leagues in 
the country, wishes to add her word of emphasis to 
Mrs. Anderson’s plea for more teacher participation 
in political affairs. 
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The Research Workers’ Paradise 


MILDRED GREEN 


ASHINGTON, the capital city of the United 

States, is rich in libraries, museums, and 
collections for the pursuit of intricate problems 
in many and varied fields of knowledge. Certain 
of these valuable collections are owned and 
maintained by government agencies, but time 
brings more and more private agencies to the 
nation’s capital to aid in establishing a cultural 
center here. 

Most important of all the opportunities for 
research is the Library of Congress. This is the 
greatest library in the Western Hemisphere. 
Only the National Library of France and that 
of the British Museum have larger collections, 
and they are of much earlier origin. The Li- 
brary of Congress was established in 1800, but 
the destruction of the Capitol by the British in 
1814 wiped it out. A second beginning fol- 
lowed, with the purchase of President Jefferson’s 
books for a nucleus. In 1851 the Library was 
for the second time largely destroyed by fire. 
In spite of these set-backs, the Library of Con- 
gress now houses three million volumes. 

It is especially well supplied with material 
in the fields of history, jurisprudence, political 
science, and Americana. The Smithsonian In- 
stitution Library, chiefly of natural science, now 
resides here. In the Manuscripts Room may be 
seen the papers of the Continental Congress, and 
of Washington, Jefferson, Madison and others, 
transferred from the State Department together 
with various collections, the results of gifts or 
purchases, which are now indispensable to stu- 
dents of American history in search of original 
material. The historic Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the United States 
ate here. Handwriting of the most famous char- 
acters in American history is carefully preserved 
in this division. 

If one wishes to go into musical matters, the 
music division of the Library of Congress offers 
much—almost one million volumes, pieces of 
Music in sheet form, and pamphlets, including 
Many thousands of volumes of full scores of 
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operas and symphonic works. The collection of 
opera libretti is unequalled. The original hand- 
written copy of Nevin’s famous song, “The 
Rosary,” is displayed here, and also the manu- 
script of the rollicking “Stein Song.” 

For the various scientific fields, in addition to 
the Library of Congress, there are many helpful 
buildings and agencies. The Naval Observatory 
and the dome of ancient Georgetown Univer- 
sity offer opportunities for students of astrono- 
my. The National Bureau of Standards is a 
source of stimulation in scientific research. In 
the main building is the standards vault, which 
contains the national standard which governs all 
weighings in the United States. In another room 
means are being devised for ruling 25,000 or 
more lines within one inch, straight and parallel, 
with no error in spacing so much as one- 
millionth of an inch. An impressive sight is the 
giant testing machine, which records the pulling 
power or crushing force required for cement 
piers or steel shafts. In one room an expert is 
making master gauges. One laboratory is 
equipped to liquefy any known gas, even air, 
and solidify any element except helium. Physi- 
cists are increasing the utility of materials and 
devices, and chemists are finding new ways of 
making analyses and testing. Materials of all 
kinds—leather, rubber, textiles, ink, paper, 
metals, dyes—are sent here to be tested or 
analyzed. Here are developed new materials and 
new devices. There is an altitude laboratory for 
testing airplanes and an electrical laboratory. In- 
formation and assistance along any of these 
lines can be had by visiting or writing to the 
men carrying on this work. There is also a 
library connected with the Bureau. 

The National Academy of Sciences, near the 
Potomac River and the Lincoln Memorial, is 
another interesting institution for the scientist. 
Here one may see his own voice recorded on a 
machine. Here, too, one may seek the advice 
and benefit of research of the members of the 
Academy, which is an honorary organization to 
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which only scientists who have made outstand- 
ing contributions to knowledge are eligible for 
membership. 

The Weather Bureau gives help along another 
scientific line. No other country in the world 
has established so extensive a system of weather 
investigation. Every year sees improvement and 
increased accuracy in the science of weather 
forecasting. Many weather superstitions have 
been proved to have no foundation in fact. The 
library of the Weather Bureau contains about 
42,000 volumes, consisting principally of tech- 
nical books on meteorology and allied sciences, 
and of published climatological data from all 
parts of the world. Students may consult this 
library personally or through correspondence. 

The Zoo and Botanical Gardens offer a field 
for the study of natural science. On Sixteenth 
Street not far from the White House is the 
National Geographic Society, and near by is the 
Carnegie Institution, which conduct scientific 
inquiries, ranging from Maya life to craters on 
the moon. 

Both the student of agricultural science and 
the student of economics will receive help from 
the Department of Agriculture. Its work con- 
sists primarily in finding new and better meth- 
ods of producing crops, in developing improved 
plants and livestock, and in working out meas- 
ures for protecting crops from diseases and 
pests. In addition to this phase of the work, it 
has taken over the problems of marketing, dis- 
tribution, crop estimating, transportation, pro- 
duction costs, domestic and foreign demand, and 
competition. Specialists in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry investigate the causes of plant dis- 
eases and find methods by which they may be 
controlled or eradicated. The Bureau of Animal 
Industry performs veterinary and experimental 
work for the improvement of the country’s live- 
stock industry. The Bureau of Chemistry has as 
one of its chief duties the enforcement of the 
pure-food law. The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics is concerned with everything that affects 
farmers’ incomes and profits. These and many 
other facts are assembled in the library main- 
tained by the Department of Agriculture. 

Art students find Washington unusually rich 
in treasures housed in four places, the Corcoran, 


Freer, Phillips, and National Galleries. Here 
besides pictures, there are collections of tapes. 
tries, laces, potteries, textiles, and precious 
stones. The Freer Art Gallery contains a vey 
interesting collection of Whistler's works, in. 
cluding the famous “Peacock Room” brought 
over from England. Its collection of rare jade 
is unique. The Corcoran Art Gallery, in addition 
to showing exhibitions, conducts an art school 
which has a national reputation. A student of 
textiles and tapestries finds much of interest in 
the Phillips Gallery. 

One who wishes to study more about the 
great pictures or the technique of great artists, 
may visit the Public Library or the Library of 
Congress, and find excellent help. Not only are 
there books on that subject, but there are also 
picture collections for loan or study. The col- 
lections of prints at the Library of Congress in- 
clude many of rare historical value. There is an 
especially excellent collection of prints and por- 
traits of the public men of the United States. 

For the student of literature, the Library of 
Congress is a veritable gold mine, with its 
special Rare and Old Book Rooms, where are 
housed the treasures from the Middle Ages—the 
precious illuminated missals and old Bibles from 
which Luther and Calvin drew inspiration, vel- 
lum manuscripts wrought by the monks of 
medieval monasteries. The Folger Shakespeare 
Memorial Library contains original volumes of 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

In addition to the remarkable opportunities 
already described, a variety of other kinds of 
service is available. Not far from the State De- 
partment is Brookings Institution which con- 
ducts government and economic research, and 
offers training to a limited number of fellows 
who have demonstrated extraordinary ability for 
investigation. The Army Medical School for 
medical officers, maintained by the War De- 
partment, has a library and a museum that offer 
valuable assistance to the medical student. The 
Department of Justice will aid those who are 
interested in law and legal research. Its Bureau 
of Investigation has a specialized library on 
crime which will be valuable to the student 
of criminology. It is also possible to visit the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Recent Research by Members of 
Lambda Chapter 


FRANCES ORALIND TRIGGS 


REVIEW of masters’ theses which have 

been submitted by students in the De- 
partment of Education to the faculty of the 
Division of the Social Sciences at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago during the last year, reveals that 
a large number of them have been contributed 
by members of Lambda chapter. Any one of 
these theses is worthy of being called to the at- 
tention of readers of the Pi Lambda Theta 
JouRNAL; however, it is not possible to con- 
sider them all, and for this reason four have 
been chosen for review which have in common 
objective measurements of human characteristics. 
One thesis discusses the validation of objective 
test items, and the other three employ the re- 
sults of tests in their research problems. 

Frances Swineford’s? thesis, entitled ““A Com- 
parison of Methods of Evaluating Test Items,” 
considers mathematically eight selected methods 
of determining test item validity. In this case 
the validity of the test as a whole was known, 
and therefore the correlation between it and the 
validity of the test item in question was used 
as the indication of validity. The explanation 
is made that such a correlation may be con- 
sidered as a measure of validity because it ‘‘shows 
the extent to which the item measures whatever 
functions the test as a whole measures.’ 

The eight indices chosen are: 1—Bi-serial r, 
2—McCall, 3—Holzinger, 4—Upper Minus 
Lower Thirds, 5—Overlapping, 6—Clark, 7— 
Differences between Means, and 8—Zubin. The 
thesis is fully footnoted and complete descrip- 
tions of these methods may be found in the 
sources referred to. 

The material to which these eight indices of 
validity were applied was the selected results 
obtained from the administration of three non- 


“Frances Swineford: “A Comparison of Methods 
o Evaluating Test Items.” Unpublished master’s 
thesis, Department of Education, University of Chi- 
(ago, 1935. 
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language tests of Spearman’s “g’” (1—Spear- 
man’s “Visual Perception Test,” Part III, 2— 
“Test of Abstract Relations,” and 3—‘‘Perceptu- 
al Analogies”) to approximately seven hundred 
of the students at the Mooseheart schools. 

Miss Swineford concludes that the indices 
may be divided into two distinct categories: one, 
which includes indices 2, 3, 4, is best suited as 
a measure of the validity of items of a test to be 
administered to homogeneous groups; and the 
other is best suited to select items for a test to 
be administered to a heterogeneous group. 

Index 3 is recommended from the first cate- 
gory as being the most serviceable. It is ex- 
plained that index 2 is too complex and is there- 
fore eliminated ; that indices 3 and 4 are equally 
easy to calculate, but that the coefficients of 
reliability of index 3 in general exceed those of 
index 4. From the second category, index 7 is 
recommended. Mention is made of the fact that 
index 1 and index 7 are in close agreement, but 
that the computation of index 1 is extremely 
time consuming. Reasons for the elimination of 
the other indices are also given. 

Miss Swineford received her Bachelor's and 
Master’s degrees from the University of Chi- 
cago, the former in mathematics and the latter 
in education. She is now research assistant in 
the Statistical Laboratory, Department of Edu- 
cation. 

“A Study of Emotionality of Pre-School Chil- 
dren in a Pressure Situation,” by Ruth Abells,? 
employs the results obtained from administering 
under varying conditions the Seguin form board 
to a group of pre-school children as a measure 
of emotionality. Miss Abells states the purpose 
of her investigation as follows: “To discover 
whether individual differences in emotionality 


* Ruth Abelis: “A Study of the Emotionality of 
Pre-School Children in a Pressure Situation.” Unpub- 
lished master’s thesis, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1935. 
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can be revealed through reactions elicited in a 
circumscribed situation in which social pressure 
of a sort to stimulate haste is applied.” Three 
subordinate issues are also stated: (1) The 
evaluation of the criterion of emotionality em- 
ployed; (2) the devising of indices descriptive 
of aspects of behavior which may reveal emo- 
tionality during certain selected pressure situ- 
ations; and (3) the relating of such differences 
in emotional behavior as may be observed, when 
the individuals are under pressure, to the vari- 
ables of age and sex. 

It is recognized at the outset that there are 
diametrically conflicting theories concerning the 
nature of emotion. Literature in the field is re- 
viewed, and differing theories are presented and 
evaluated. Experiments comparable to the one 
being reported are reviewed, and limitations are 
cited. An attempt is made to overcome these 
limitations in the experiment upon which this 
report is based. 

The subjects of the experiment were fifty 
pre-school children of the age range three years 
six months to five years four months, from 
private and settlement nursery schools. Instruc- 
tions were standardized, and complete directions 
for administering are included in the thesis. 

The form board was employed in three dif- 
ferent situations: first, it was administered un- 
der normal conditions; second, it was ad- 
ministered under pressure of haste combined 
with praise; and third, under pressure of haste 
combined with reproach and criticism. A com- 
parison was made of the results of the different 
situations, the results being based on error 
scores. 

In addition to the measurement of emotion- 
ality by the varying conditions under which the 
form board was administered, results of rating 
scales of emotionality of each child were em- 
ployed. Great care was taken both in the con- 
struction and filling in of these rating scales 
that the results might be valid. 

Three conclusions were drawn from this 
study: (1) that boys were slightly more emo- 
tional than girls; (2) that emotionality con- 
sistently decreases with age as shown by the rat- 
ing scale results, and (3) that only one test 
index showed a significant relationship to the 


rating scale criterion of emotionality, namely, 
the measure which described the change in the 
number of moves made by the child when sub. 
jected to criticism related to the number of 
moves he made when under no pressure. 

Miss Abells received both her bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from the University of Chi. 
cago in the Division of the Biological Sq. 
ences. Her master’s was in the Department of 
Home Economics and Household Administra. 
tion. She was granted a fellowship in the De. 
partment of Education, 1935-1936, and is now 
senior assistant psychologist at the Institute of 
Juvenile Research in Chicago. 

Besides the results of a psychological exami- 
nation administered to all incoming graduate 
students in the Department of Education, 
Dorothy Hayes* reports other criteria of suc- 
cess in the Department of Education at the 
University of Chicago, in her thesis entitled, 
“Factors Associated with Success in Obtaining 
the Master’s Degree in the Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago.”” She states that 
the purpose of her thesis is to isolate and investi- 
gate certain outstanding factors which are asso- 
ciated with the success of students in obtaining 
master’s degrees. She used as the basis of her 
study the records of the Secretary's office. 

There are three requirements 
which must be met by students in the Depatt- 
ment of Education in order to obtain the Mas- 
ter's degree: 1. three full quarters of residence 
in the Division of the Social Sciences, of which 
the Department of Education is a part. (Full 
residence is defined at the University of Chi- 
cago as the payment of full tuition, $100.00. 
The residence requirements for the master’s de- 
gree might, therefore, be met by the payment of 
course fees until the cumulative total of $900.00 
was reached.) ; 2. the presentation of an accept- 
able thesis; and 3. the passing of a final compre- 


essentially 


hensive examination. 
The following factors are considered in Mrs. 
Hayes’ thesis: (1) sex, (2) quarter and year of 


* Dorothy Hayes: “Factors Associated with Success 
in Obtaining the Master’s Degree in the Department 
of Education, University of Chicago.” Unpublished 
master’s thesis, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, 1935. 
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admission to candidacy, (3) period of residency, 
(4) rank on the psychological examination, (5) 
amount of time elapsing between the bachelor’s 
degree and admission to candidacy for the 
master’s degree, (6) number of graduate courses 
in education at the time of admission to 
candidacy, (7) number of quarters in residence, 
(8) number of graduate courses in education 
completed during the whole period of resi- 
dency, (9) total time elapsing between admis- 
sion to candidacy and the acceptance of the 
thesis, (10) location and accreditation of in- 
stitution from which the undergraduate degree 
was received, (11) choice of a faculty adviser, 
(12) quarter and year in which final exami- 
nation was taken. 

A short review of pertinent literature is in- 
cluded. The remainder of the thesis takes up in 
detail the consideration of the factors associated 
with success evaluating each. 

Briefly it was found: 

1. That the psychological examination given 
by the department is not a good criterion of 
prediction as far as success in obtaining of the 
master’s degree is concerned. Data indicates, 
however, that to some extent it does segregate 
the more capable students from the average and 
lower than average groups. 

2. The best criterion of success in the De- 
partment was found to be the completion of an 
acceptable thesis. The percentage of students 
who prepare acceptable theses and then fail the 
comprehensive examination is small. 

3. The policy of the department of penaliz- 
ing students from unaccredited institutions is 
not supported by the findings of this thesis. 

Mrs. Hayes received the bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Wisconsin and the mas- 
ter’s from the University of Chicago, Depart- 
ment of Education. She is now a secretary in the 
Department of Education. 

Lambda chapter considered it an honor to be 
able to initiate into the membership of Pi 
Lambda Theta Miss Gretta Griffis, who does 
not have the advantage of vision but who, in 


“Gretta Griffis: “Adjustment Problems of <Ado- 
lescence with Defective Vision.” Unpublished master’s 
thesis, Department of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, 1935, 


spite of this handicap, received her bachelor’s 
degree from McPherson College, Kansas, and 
her master’s degree from the University of Chi- 
cago in the Department of Education. Her thesis, 
entitled “Adjustment Problems of Adolescence 
with Defective Vision” carries further this moot 
problem of the personality adjustment of handi- 
capped people in a society which demands that 
they compete with fellow members who are not 
so handicapped. 

It is pointed out that an organic defect usually 
results in the development of personality mal- 
adjustment. This statement is substantiated by 
a review of pertinent literature. A historical re- 
view of the development of psychological studies 
of the blind, including the development of 
mental tests, is given to orientate the reader to 
the problems of this thesis. 

It was found extremely difficult to discover 
adequate objective measures of personality which 
could be used with blind and partially blind 
subjects. The essential requirement of a test for 
this experiment was that it be a psycho-neurotic 
inventory which would lend itself to administra- 
tion to blind subjects. A number were con- 
sidered, but as the possibilities were limited, it 
was ultimately decided to use the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory which may be scored four 
ways thereby measuring four essential aspects of 
personality: neurotic tendencies, introversion, 
extroversion, dominance or submission, and de- 
gree of self-sufficiency; also, the Laird Personal 
Inventory, Form B-2 and an adjustment ques- 
tionnaire developed especially for the study. 

The tests were given to two groups, the ex- 
perimental group and a control group. The ex- 
perimental group consisted of 142 students from 
blind and partially sighted (defects of vision 
range from one-tenth normal to total blindness) 
students from Missouri State School for the 
Blind in St. Louis, Missouri, Illinois State School 
for the Blind in Jacksonville, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin State School for the Blind in Janesville, 
Wisconsin. The control consisted of 142 high 
school students from a small Midwestern town. 
The age range of subjects was 14-20 years. The 
thesis gives full details on criteria used for 
comparability of the experimental and control 
groups. 
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Miss Griffis’ conclusions to her study show 
that “according to the results which were pre- 
sented . . . given phases of the personality ad- 
justment of adolescents with defective vision 
does not seem to be significantly different from 
that of normal individuals of the same ages. 
The three standardized tests which were de- 
signed to measure certain components of per- 
sonality showed little difference between the 
two groups.” 

The blind subjects tended to be more sub- 
missive and less self-sufficient than the normal 
group, with less deviation from the average. 
Various other interesting conclusions are drawn. 
The study concludes with the following state- 
ment: “‘If the foregoing conclusions are valid— 





that blind students (do) not exceed normal 
students in degree of neurotic tendencies or 
emotional instability, except in given areas of 
adjustment—then their training and guidance, 
aside from these areas, should in general be 
similar to the training and guidance of normal 
students. In the guidance of these students, how- 
ever, special consideration should be given to 
their tendency to have less self-reliance and 
greater dependence on others. In schools for 
the blind, every opportunity should be provided 
for the students to develop and to assert a 
maximum degree of independence.” 


Epitor’s Note—Frances Triggs is a member of 
Lambda chapter. 





THE RESEARCH WORKERS’ PARADISE 


(Continued from page 42) 


Supreme Court and hear the discussions of this 
dignified body, which in many respects is the 
greatest judicial organization in the world. 
Washington is a paradise for teachers and 
educators interested in further research in the 
field of education. Besides the wealth of material 
to be had at the Library of Congress, the Office 
of Education, a branch of the Department of 
Interior, has a very complete library. The Na- 
tional Education Association has its headquar- 


ters in the nation’s capital. Its attractive build- 
ing also houses the national Association of 
Deans of Women, the Committee on Education 
by Radio, the Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the World Federation of Education Associ- 
ations. All of these, as well as the N.E.A. Li- 
brary, offer educational resources for research 
in education. 

Epitor’s NotE—Mildred Green is a member of 
Alpha Theta chapter and a resident of Washington. 
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News of National Note 


R. EVELYN M. CARRINGTON, associate pro- Schools of Nursing. She has already tested the 


fessor of education at Sam Houston State 
Teachers College and former treasurer of Psi 
chapter, has been appointed to the education 
committee of the Texas Planning Board. Miss 
Carrington is a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors, Texas Society for Mental Hygiene, and 
president of the Texas Division, American As- 
sociation of University Women. 

Miss Marguerite Maddox, principal of the 
Girls School in Tripoli, Syria, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the American School for 
Girls at Beirut, Syria, one of the oldest and most 
outstanding schools for girls in the Near East. 
This school prepares girls from Egypt, Iraq, 
Turkey, Syria, and Palestine. Miss Maddox will 
begin her new work in September 1936. Dur- 
ing August of 1935 Miss Maddox visited her 
mother in Columbus, Ohio. This was her first 
trip home since she went out to Syria in 1930. 

Miss Ursula Henley, Gamma, principal of 
Cordley School in Lawrence, Kansas, has been 
elected vice-president of the Kansas State 
Teachers Association for the year 1936-37. She 
will preside at the section which meets in Kansas 
City, Kansas, in November 1936. This is usually 
the largest of the six sectional meetings of the 
association. 

Mrs. Elsie Davis, supervisor of the elementary 
schools of Fairfax County, Virginia, and a char- 
ter member of Alpha Theta chapter, spoke at 
the annual midwinter meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association at St. Louis. Her topic was 
“Does the Curriculum Revision Program as 
Now Projected Help or Hinder a Well Rounded 
Supervisory Program.” 

Miss Josephine Bell, Alpha Epsilon, prin- 
cipal of Blackwell High School, Blackwell, Okla- 
homa, has been appointed national education 
chairman for the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs for a two 
year term, 1935-37. 

Miss Edith Margaret Potts of Albany, New 
York, a member of Alpha Epsilon, has organized 
a service for testing applicants for admission to 
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applicants to seventy schools in New York State 
and a few others. This service includes giving 
the tests and interpreting the scores for the 
directors of the schools. With the interpreta- 
tion of the scores go recommendations regarding 
admission and suggestions for guidance if the 
individual is admitted. This is a growing serv- 
ice and should become a significant contribution 
to nursing education. 

At a luncheon meeting on February 1, Dr. 
Florence Mateer, honorary member of Pi Lamb- 
da Theta, gave an address before the Central 
Ohio Alumnz chapter on the subject, “Our 
Responsibility as Teachers.” At this time, the 
committee on school legislation composed of 
Miss Marian Thomas, Miss Matilda Stuart, and 
Miss Josephine MacLatchy reported on the Ohio 
Foundation program for schools. 

At the national convention of the National 
Women’s Party held in November at Columbus, 
Ohio, the Central Ohio Alumnz chapter was 
represented by Miss Marian Thomas, dean of 
girls, Bexley High School, Bexley, Ohio. 

Miss Agnes Wilhelm is the chairman of the 
economic welfare committee of the Columbus 
Teachers’ Federation. 

Dr. Josephine MacLatchy, assistant editor of 
the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, is the vice-president of the National 
Conference on Research in Elementary School 
English this year. On February 19, Dr. Mac- 
Latchey read a paper before the Childhood Edu- 
cation Division of the Directed Group Discus- 
sions. The title of the paper was, “Building up 
a Concept of Number.” On February 22, she dis- 
cussed before the National Conference on Re- 
search in Elementary School English, Miss 
Angela Broening’s presentation of “Current Re- 
search: A Digest of Outstanding Research Pub- 
lished and Unpublished.” 

Kathryn McGuire Williams, recently ap- 
pointed executive secretary for the fraternity, is 
now established at her new address, Haverford 
Court, Haverford, Pennsylvania. She will be 
glad to answer queries of various sorts. 
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Wilma Garnett of Theta chapter, who is head 
of the Department of Education of the Eastern 
State Normal School at Madison, South Dakota, 
and state education chairman of the American 
Association of University Women, is exercising 
splendid leadership in an effort to encourage a 
planned state educational program for South 
Dakota. Utilizing some of the materials de- 
veloped last year by the Committee for the Con- 
servation of Education, Miss Garnett is obtain- 
ing considerable publicity of a valuable sort in 
leading newspapers of the state, and her efforts 
are certain to have a bearing on future educa- 
tional planning. 

In August of this year will occur the Seventh 
World Conference of the New Education Fel- 
lowship in Cheltenham, England. The confer- 
ence theme will be ‘Education in a Free So- 
ciety.” Well known educators from many lands 
will be in attendance and will participate in the 
discussion. Cheltenham, a well known educa- 
tional center, is ideally situated in one of the 
loveliest spots in England. It is eight miles from 
Gloucester and about thirty from Stratford-on- 
Avon, Malvern, and Oxford. Members of Pi 
Lambda Theta who will be in England in the 
late summer are urged to plan to attend this 
conference. They should communicate with the 
national president of the fraternity if they are 
expecting to go, in order that they may represent 
Pi Lambda Theta. 

More than fifty members attended a luncheon 
at the Palmer House in Chicago on Saturday, 
February 29, in connection with the meetings of 
the Progressive Education Association. The affair 
constituted a regular meeting of the Chicago 
Alumnz chapter, but visiting members from 
farther away were also present. The occasion was 
a thoroughly delightful one. Dr. Maycie Southall 
of George Peabody College for Teachers made a 
short talk, followed by Mary Kelty. Caroline 
G. Mitchell, president of the Chicago Alumnz, 
presided. 

Announcement has been made by Miss 
Goodykoontz, Assistant United States Comis- 
sioner of Education, that about one hundred 
thirty-two colleges and universities throughout 


the United States and in Hawaii have been in. 
vited by the Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, to participate in a university re. 
search project which the Office of Education is 
carrying on with Emergency Relief Funds. Miss 
Goodykoontz will give general supervision to 
the project. 


PIONEERING IN TURKEY 


From Izmir (Smyrna) Turkey, comes a copy 
of a new educational periodical Okul ve Ulus 
(School and Society) which is being launched 
by a family group of very progressive and well 
trained educators. Kemal Karadayi and his wife 
Vedide Beha Kemal Karadayi are the prime 
forces, along with Hakki Beha Pars. 

Vedide Beha, a graduate of Constantinople 
College for Women, accompanied Dr. Marion 
Talbot to America following the latter’s service 
as acting president of the college, and took her 
master’s degree in education at the University 
of Chicago, She is a member of Lambda chap- 
ter and a national life member of the fraternity. 
Upon her return to her native land, she became 
a teacher in one of the most progressive teacher 
training institutions of that country. 

Subsequently, she married a young man who 
had also received training in the United States, 
and now she has a son. Recently, her abilities 
were further recognized when she was chosen 
to be one of the few women candidates for the 
parliament. When it developed that she was not 
old enough to qualify, her name was withdrawn. 
This year, after five years of teaching in her 
native land, Mrs. Karadayi is concentrating upon 
the subject of reading. In Turkey a thorough- 
going reorganization is taking place, and in line 
with this Mrs. Karadayi is developing a scientific 
procedure for her fellow educators. To all pro- 
gressive educators in America, the efforts of this 
enlightened family will be followed with absorb- 
ing interest. Here is an educational science in 
the making. The results for the future of former- 
ly unenlightened masses of an old world despot- 
ism, now an old world democracy, may be vastly 
significant. 
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Mary Beard Speaks’ 


HE women of the world are in a parlous 
T ntight today. The resurgence of physical 
force, the menace of more war to end war, the 
scramble for jobs embittering the sex struggle, 
hunger, unemployment, and imperiled human 
rights have thrown women back wholesale upon 
an order of life which they supposed they were 
fast leaving behind in the good old days of 
suffrage victories, property rights when there 
was property, and higher education. 

This retrogression in civilization set in when, 
as the aftermath of war, the economic crisis 
spread over the earth and many nations became 
victims of dictatorships. Women’s political 
rights were curtailed in several countries— 
Hungary, Austria, and Germany for example; 
their economic rights diminished in nearly every 
country including the United States; their social 
status lowered to the place in many countries 
from which it had lifted by women’s heroic 
efforts often inspired by humanistic aims. Not 
only that. Women are being enmeshed in the 
growing militarization of the world which as- 
sumes forms sometimes subtle. 

What shall women do about this situation? 
They may and should make direct demands for 
legislation to safeguard basic human needs and 
tights, such as the right to work and the work 
itself. But legislation flowers or fades in the 
dimate of public opinion. This German women 
have learned as co-makers and losers of the re- 
public designed at Weimar. We may learn by 
their experience. Hence, in presenting to you 
tonight a project for establishing A World 
Center for Women’s Archives, I believe that I 
am presenting to you a plan for unfolding vital 
sources of public opinion and avenues to safe- 
guarded law. Not only may historians to come 
find in the assembled documents of women the 
materials for establishing truths about today. We 
who are to use these documents ourselves may 
in our own day derive from the records of wom- 

*Summary of an address delivered February 10 
by Dr. Mary R. Beard, historian, opening a meeting 


called by her at the A.A.U.W. Club house, 1634 I 
Street, Washington, D.C. 
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en’s aspirations, struggles, achievements and 
failures the truth about women for ourselves, 
and more will to carry on in the best traditions 
of our kind. 

To be great one must live in the shadow of 
greatness. Earlier women did so live. But under 
the sway of formal history writing and teaching 
in our day, only men are supposed to have cast 
the shadows which inspire greatness. The height 
of woman’s ambition thus becomes the desire 
to attain heights reached by men—heights set 
by men in the histories of men, with women ap- 
pearing there, if at all, merely as a subject sex. 

Take any of the popular histories, notably 
those of H. G. Wells or Will Durant. Wells 
states that he has no space to tell of the greatest 
Egyptian ruler—a woman—because he must fill 
that space with men. Durant throws in a wisp of 
anthropological lore to the effect that women 
probably discovered agriculture, but that dis- 
covery and that peculiar curiosity and interest 
which may have induced the discovery mean 
nothing whatever apparently to his mental 
works. 

All such unequal education, all such partial 
and false interpretations of history, all such 
ignorance of women among men, may be traced 
to the ignorance of women about women. For 
this reason in part the Archives project is being 
launched. There is now to begin in earnest the 
collecting, assembling, preparing and utilizing 
of women’s historic records. 

Already the sponsors of the new Archives 
Center have a wealth of material at their com- 
mand and they will search tirelessly for more. 
They will encourage research and publication. 
They will challenge current histories and social 
generalizations which are partial, inadequate and 
misleading, and proceed to constructive work 
of their own. On the basis of established fact 
derived from indisputable source material they 
intend to re-write history, to widen and extend 
its range to include all culture, and to force the 
creation of a historical school which will correct 
the one sided emphasis of most accepted his- 
tories. 











Educational Leadership 


Several significant movements are under way 
now with the direction of the Office of Education 
and persons selected by its personnel. One of 
these is the development of public forums for 
the discussion of timely problems. The forum as 
a device to aid people in their thinking by en- 
couraging them to express themselves is not new, 
but its recent revival in this country is very inter- 
esting. Now that there has been a considerable 
amount ($300,000) allotted to the office from 
Federal emergency funds for the purpose of 
developing this project, some encouragement 
and supervision may be expected. With the 
stimulation already furnished more than four 
hundred forum groups have begun to function, 
and it is estimated that at least one hundred 
thousand have listened to or participated in them. 

There is now being conducted a survey of the 
better organized groups, with the intention of 
developing a procedure for those yet to organize. 
Unique experiments will be reported as well as 
the more usual and characteristic activities. It is 
even now possible, however, to obtain from the 
Office of Education publications dealing with the 
management of this type of community meeting. 

Young people seem likely to profit most by 
public forums’ They appear more open minded 
than their elders, and in consequence better able 
to see all of the angles of moot questions. They 
are very alert to pounce upon faulty logic and are 
greatly interested in fair play in debate. They are 
also tremendously concerned about present day 
conditions, both in their own country and the 
world at large. Perhaps most hopeful of all is the 
fact that their attitude is optimistic instead of 
pessimistic and disillusioned. They believe 
“something can be done about it,” and they are 
eager to help. 

Recently when a group of young Americans 
assembled in Washington to discuss forums with 
Dr. J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, a great many topics for forum discussion 
were proposed. Here are some of them which 
are likely to be suggested to the ten forum 
demonstration centers which the Office of Edu- 
cation is sponsoring. 
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Can business solve the unemployment prob. 
lem? 

What is ‘‘sound” money? 

Should operas be sung in English ? 

Should eligible young persons be paid a 
salary to complete their education in univer. 
sities ? 

Is it economically valid to take land out of 
cultivation on the one hand and bring new land 
into cultivation on the other? 

Should anti-democratic groups be given their 
constitutional right to advocate their programs 
to abolish democracy? 

Is democracy dependent upon perpetuation of 
the capitalist system ? 

Is patronage essential to the two-party system 
in this country ? 

What should constitute consumers’ education? 

Does the present school system, elementary 
through college, adequately prepare young per- 
sons for intelligent participation in national life? 

Is the claim valid that our economic order 
stimulates criminal pursuits? 

Should the power of the Supreme Court to 
declare laws of Congress invalid be limited? 

How can youth act effectively to prevent war? 

Another movement centers about the educa- 
tion of negroes, an inquiry into the opportunities 
for them vocationally and a study of guidance 
based upon opportunity. Here too a project long 
considered desirable has finally been begun 
through the aid of Federal emergency funds. In 
34 states and 150 communities certain phases 
of this problem will be studied. A definite satis- 
faction attaches to the fact that there is available 
a considerable group of well trained negroes 
who will be very helpful in conducting the sur- 
vey and later interpreting its results. 

The third significant activity of especial inter- 
est just now is the Educational Radio Project. 
The Office of Education is receiving the co 
operation of certain officials of the National 
Broadcasting Company, and the project is under 
supervision of W.D. Boutwell who has conducted 
the “Education in the News” radio program for 
the Office of Education for the past three years. 
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Of Special Interest to Members 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


The Pi Lambda Theta banquet, which is held 
annually in connection with the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education As- 
sociation, took place in the Crystal Room of the 
Coronado Hotel in St. Louis, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 25, at 6:30 P.M. Approximately one hun- 
dred people were present, including two of our 
national officers, Miss Goodykoontz and Miss 
Bear, and three of our former national officers, 
Miss McBroom, Miss Kibbe, and Miss Hill. 

The menu consisted of an appetizing com- 
bination of food well served. For decorations, 
there was at the speakers’ table a large center- 
piece of yellow snapdragons and jonquils, and 
two candelabra with blue candles; and at each 
smaller table there was a bud vase filled with 
yellow flowers which, with a blue program at 
each place, carried out the color scheme of the 
fraternity. 

The program proved mteresting as well as 
instructive. Miss Agnes Samuelson, president of 
the N.E.A., was unable to stay through the meet- 
ing but spoke a few words expressing her hopes 
that Pi Lambda Theta would live up to high 
standards in education. She pointed out that 
women should stand up for their rights and not 
slip backwards, as they have in some foreign 
countries; that they should ask for an equal 
chance to make contributions, and should take 
advantage of that opportunity to make contri- 
butions. Miss Goodykoontz also spoke briefly, 
telling us something about the policies and plans 
in regard to the loan funds, developing publi- 
cations, and research studies to be sponsored 
by Pi Lambda Theta. 

The main talk of the evening was given by 
Mrs. Roscoe Anderson, national chairman of 


the Committee on Government and Education 
of the League of Women Voters, who spoke on 
“The Citizen’s Interest in Education.”” Mrs. An- 
derson outlined the educational purposes and 
activities of the League of Women Voters. It 
is the function of her committee to urge women 
to become acquainted with schools and to be 
sympathetic with what schools are trying to do 
and to make women better patrons of the 
schools. Some of the activities to accomplish 
these goals are surveys of school systems, visits 
to schools, pamphlets written in lay language 
about education, special projects to spread in- 
formation about necessity for improvements, and 
group discussions or forums to study education 
and government problems. 

Aftez two musical selections, and the roll 
call of chapters, there was presented a short 
musical skit by Miss Marion Strauss of St. 
Louis, called ‘Pedagogical Fashion Plates.” Six 
young women, representing Motivation, Correla- 
tion, Activity Program, Project Method, Social 
Studies, and Integration respectively, spoke 
verses to musical accompaniment, following 
which a chorus announced the fact that Pi 
Lambda Thetans are good teachers regardless of 
the method or mode of teaching in vogue at 
any time. Space does not permit the inclusion 
of this clever feature, but copies may be obtained 
by writing to the editor. 

At the close of the banquet, some one sug- 
gested that messages be sent to Miss Dobbs, 
who was ill and could not be present, and to 
Mrs. Bixler, who is usually present and who 
was missed greatly at this meeting. The Song of 
Service was then sung, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 


Honors’ Day In DEtTRoIT ALUMNZ@ CHAPTER 


On February 1, the Detroit Alumnz chapter 
held an unusual professional meeting at the 
Women’s City Club. It was the first Honors 
Day of that group or any other chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta, so far as reported. At the formal 
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dinner there was a large attendance of members 
who participated in the report of promotions, 


new positions, fellowships, citations, publica- 


tions, degrees, and any special honors which 
they had received within the year. 
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The guest speaker of the evening was Erma 
B. Hodgson, of Bay City Junior College, a na- 
tional life member of the fraternity. The under- 
lying purpose of the Honors’ Day event is to 
acquaint members with the professional achieve- 
ments of each other, in the effort to develop 
professional solidarity and esprit de corps. Such 


an excellent device may well be adopted j 
other chapters, more especially when seveg 
near by assemble for joint meetings. The D 
troit Alumnz chapter, in the same degree as 

or three others, draws its membership from 
large representation of chapters throughout ¢ 
country, and thus has the national viewpoints 


MEETINGS IN KANSAS 


During the meetings of the Kansas State 
Teachers Association in November, 1935, at the 
suggestion of Gamma chapter, Pi Lambda Theta 
luncheons were arranged at four of the six sec- 
tional meetings. Mrs. Maria Diebel Calvin, a 
life member, arranged the meeting at Pittsburg; 
Miss Nellie Sughrue planned the luncheon at 
Dodge City. Miss Eva Hangen, of the English 
Department of Wichita University, arranged the 
luncheon meeting at Wichita. A small group was 
present at each of these meetings, but plans were 
formulated for similar meetings next year. The 
Wichita group expressed the wish that a chapter 
of Pi Lambda Theta might be established in 
Wichita, either at the University of Wichita or 


PORTLAND ALUMNZ& 


Announcement has been received from the 
Portland Alumnz Chapter that its members are 
already making plans for the entertainment of 
those who will come to Portland next summer to 
attend the meetings of the National Education 
Association. Honoring Miss Agnes Samuelson, 
president of the N.E.A. the chapter will be 





as an alumnz group. 

Gamma chapter sponsored the luncheon hé 
in Lawrence. All members living within a radf 
of one hundred miles were notified as to & 
time and place of the luncheon. At the lunch 
plans were made to serve forty, but more ag 
more members arrived until there were fifty-fiy 
Having to crowd closer together and put @ 
more plates, knives, and forks added to 
informality and enthusiasm of the meeting, 
largest representation was from Gamma chaptet 
but members were also present from Kang 
City alumnz and Sigma chapter. Many membel 
who could not attend sent messages. 


CHAPTER INVITES YOU 


hostess at a tea on June 30, from 4 to 6, at ti 
Portland Art Association Building, which is @ 
cated on Southwest Park Avenue between Mada 
son and Jefferson. Watch for further details @ 
this function in the next issue of the JOURN. 
but note the time now, and reserve it. 











